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Our  National  Highways:  Rail  and  Road 

THEIR  INTER-RELATION  TO  PREPAREDNESS  IN  TIMES  OF  PEACE  AND  IN 

' TIMES  OF  WAR. 

2-  liy  Charles  Henry  Davis,  C.E.,  President  National  Highways  Association. 


wOn 

“Elmwood,”  Cambridge,  Mass.,  February  8. 

Editor  Manufactiu'crs  Record: 

1 have  been  especially  interested  in  a recent  editorial 
in  the  Manufacturers  Record  entitled  “Where  There 
Is  No  Vision  the  People  Perish.”  Unfortunately,  thi.s 
country  is  painfully  lacking  in  vision  or  we  would  not 
today  be  traveling  the  road  that  at  present  we  are 
traveling. 

For  example,  the  Government  has  lately  called  into 
its  councils  a body  of  civilians  to  advise  with  it  as  to 
preparedness.  Now,  one  of  the  fundamental  bases  upon 
which  preparedness  must  be  built  is  transportation.  I 
use  the  term  in  its  widest  sense.  Telegraph,  telephone, 
wireless,  railroads,  trolleys,  motor,  mail;  in  fact,  any 
means  of  intercommunication.  There  is  no  expert  sit- 
ting with  that  body  of  men  representing  highway  devel- 
opment, which  next  to  steam  railroads  is  probably  the 
most  important. 

We  are  planning  to  vote  half  a billion  of  dollars  for 
an  increase  in  our  army  and  an  increase  in  our  navy. 
Our  present  navy  has  several  ships  tied  up  to  docks  for 
lack  of  crews.  If  we  cannot  get  men  for  our  present 
army  and  our  present  navy,  how  can  we  get  them  for 
an  enlarged  army  and  an  enlarged  navy? 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can,  and  that  is 
by  universal  service.  Any  other  kind  is  not  worth 
while.  Anyhow,  the  worst  kind  of  militarism  is  to  hire 
it,  and  the  best  kind  is  that  which  is  given  in  the  way 
of  service  for  the  defense  of  one’s  country,  but  nobody 
is  planning  to  give  that,  and  no  one  is  seriously  talking 
about  it  or  seriously  thinking  about  it,  or  that  it  ought 
to  be  done. 

Take  our  railroads.  Is  there  one  mile  laid  down  for 
military  purposes?  Why  should  there  be?  They  are 
privately  owned  and  run  for  private  profit,  just  like  any 
manufacturing  establishment.  It  is  nothing  against 
them  that  they  have  no  thought  of  military  necessities 
of  the  country.  Under  no  law  that  we  have  now  can 
w^e  compel  them  to  spend  one  dollar  toward  such  prepa- 
ration. Of  what  value  to  us  is  an  enlarged  navy  and 
an  enlarged  army  without  transportation  facilities  for 
them  in  time  of  need?  Are  we  doing  anything  to  get 
that  except  talking  and  still  more  talking,  and  money 
and  still  more  money  to  he  wasted  and  thrown  away 
in  inefficiency,  if  not  in  corruption? 

In  this  connection  the  following  views  of  the  situa- 
tion may  prove  of  interest: 

The  recent  sudden  and  arbitrary  embargo  on  export 
freight  by  some  of  the  trunk-line  railroads  terminating 
at  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  warns  us 
sharply  of  our  “unpreparedness”  even  in  times  of  peace 
within  our  borders.  “Arbitrary”  is  the  proper  term,  for 
had  it  been  the  act  of  government-owned  railroads  there 
would  have  been  instant  upheaval  of  our  people  and  of 
far-reaching  effect. 

But  this  freight  congestion  is  not  something  new  to 
the  public.  It  occurs  and  reoccurs  at  every  advent  of 
our  great  revivals  iu  business  activity.  Always  at  such 
times  our  railroads  are  unable  to  properly  handle  the 
business  offered  to  them.  Wliy  should  they?  They  are 
not  responsible  for  the  care  and  well-being  of  the  nation. 
They  are  privately  owned  and  run  for  private  profit  and 
not  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  good. 

This  is  no  criticism  of  them,  their  owners  or  their 
management.  It  is  a plain  fact  due  to  the  conditions  of 
their  existence  and  their  growth.  Any  manufacturer 
knows  that  his  plant  can  only  be  profitable  when  run  as 
near  to  its  maximum  capacity  as  possible  and  for  as 
long  as  possible.  The  smaller  his  margin  of  expansion 
the  more  constant  and  larger  his  profits.  lie  cannot 
afford  to  have  a large  idle  plant  on  his  hands.  Such  a 
plant  would  mean  great  losses.  So  it  is  with  the  rail- 
roads. Obviously  under  private  ownership  such  condi- 
tions will  always  exist  and  will  grow  worse  as  our  popu- 
lation increases.  The  railroads  have  no  inducement  to 
provide  for  the  prompt  handling  of  excessive  and  abnor- 
mal demands  upon  them  that  they  know  will  last  only 
a short  time. 

It  is  stated  that  50,000  loaded  cars  are  In  transit  that 
cannot  be  handled  at  our  Eastern  seaports.  Loaded 
freight  cars  are  standing  on  hundreds  of  miles  of  sidings 
within  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  these  terminals. 


These  cars  cannot  be  moved.  Flour,  grain,  lumber,  iron 
and  steel  are  stopped  in  transit.  Lack  of  cars  and  loco- 
motives, inadequate  harbor  facilities,  docks,  lighters, 
vessels,  terminals  and  tracks  are  all  partly  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  trouble. 

This  being  true  in  time  of  peace  and  likely  to  continue 
so,  is  it  not  obvious  that  in  times  of  war  we  would  find 
ourselves  absolutely  without  the  needed  transportation 
facilities?  Such  preparedness  is  the  rock  upon  which 
battles  are  won  or  lost. 

The  French,  in  1870,  were  defeated  largely  for  that 
reason.  Troops  held  for  days  where  they  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be,  without  support  or  supplies  and  food,  be- 
come mobs,  and  mobs  cannot  fight. 

Battles  cannot  be  successfully  fought  unless  the  ma- 
chinery of  transportation  for  men,  horses,  artillery, 
equipment,  ammunition,  supplies  and  food  is  on  time 
like  clockwork.  There  can  be  no  waiting,  no  delays,  and 
promptness  in  execution  depends  primarily  upon  trans- 
portation. 

But  our  privately  owned  railroads  cannot  be  required 
to  spend  any  moneys  for  purposes  of  military  defense. 
Our  laws  do  not  even  provide  or  permit  such  prei>ara- 
tion.  Our  railroads,  their  location,  equipment,  tracks 
and  terminals  have  in  no  manner  been  devised  with  any 
thought  whatever  as  to  utility  in  time  of  war.  No  rail- 
road owner  or  manager  feels  any  responsibility,  there- 
fore, and  rightly.  Our  Government  cannot  even  require 
it  of  such  private  capital  and  property.  Such  is  our  piti- 
able plight  should  we  be  compelled  to  call  on  our  railroads 
for  a service  for  which  no  preparation  has  been  made. 
And  it  cannot  be  done  in  a day  or  a week  or  a month 
or,  in  fact,  within  several  years.  You  cannot  build  a 
toy  or  candy  factory  and  over  night  equip  it  for  some 
real  work  of  the  world ! None  of  this  is  an  indictment 
of  our  wonderful  system  of  railroads.  Poor  things,  they 
have  done  the  best  they  could  under  most  adverse  condi- 
tions over  which  they  have  had  but  little  control ! 

And  how  well  equipped  do  we  find  our  country  in 
highway  transportation  facilities?  Worse,  far  worse, 
than  our  railroads.  And  yet  our  highways  should  sup- 
plement our  railroads  as  well  as  perform  their  natural 
functions.  As  a matter  of  fact,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, we  have  not  even  begun  to  get  good  highways  for 
peaceful,  industrial  uses.  One  can  only  travel  a few 
miles  over  a good  road  before  coming  to  many,  many 
miles  of  poor  roads  and  more  of  utterly  vile  ones  for 
many  months  in  the  year.  Hardly  a mile  of  even  our 
so-called  good  roads  could  stand  the  constant,  intensive 
traffic  of  a military  campaign.  They  have  not  been 
located  or  built  W'ith  any  thought  of  such  possible  use. 
Most  of  them  are  not  even  wide  enough  for  industrial 
uses,  to  say  nothing  of  their  construction. 

We  seem  to  go  ahead  with  our  eyes  shut  and  our 
minds  closed  to  what  Europe  has  accomplished  in  high- 
way building.  Many  of  our  so-called  road  officials  are 
butchers,  bakers  or  candlestick  makers,  quite  incapable 
of  doing  what  should  be  done  even  though  told  what  was 
necessary. 

Our  system  of  roads  could  be  made  to  help  out  our 
railroads  both  in  times  of  peace  and  times  of  w*ar.  There 
is,  however,  but  one  way  to  attain  these  results  within 
any  reasonable  cost  and  time.  Just  as  town  or  town- 
ship roads  w’ere  unable  to  properly  serve  a county,  so 
county  roads  w'ere  found  inadequate  for  State  needs, 
and  now  w'e  are  seeing  that  State  roads  cannot  serve 
the  nation. 

We  must  have  a fourfold  system  of  highways — na- 
tional, State,  county  and  tow’n  or  township — before  we 
can  possibly  hope  for  a road  system  that  will  serve  our 
people.  As  these  roads  are  paid  for  by  the  people, 
owned  by  the  people  and  free  to  all  the  people,  they  can 
be  located  and  built  primarily  to  best  serve  the  people, 
both  in  peace  and  in  war. 

Our  States  do  not  permit  their  counties  to  dictate  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  State  highw*ays  shall 
be  built.  Our  States  would  scout  the  idea  of  leaving  to 
their  counties  the  building  of  State  highways  passing 
through  said  counties.  The  nation  cannot  permit  the 
States  to  dictate  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
our  nabional  highways  shall  be  built.  The  nation  can- 
not permit  the  States  to  build  them  piecemeal.  The 


nation  must  do  the  work,  pay  for  it,  and  afterwards 
maintain  our  great  system  of  national  highways  that 
they  may  “exist  to  favor,  foster  and  further  the  develop- 
ment of  good  roads  everywhere  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  these  United  States  of  America,  and  which 
will  secure  the  benefits — social,  moral,  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, material,  educational  and  personal — in  the 
progress  and  uplift  of  the  American  people  which  follow 
in  the  train  of  easy  intercommunication  and  transit  be- 
tween the  great  centers  of  population  and  distribution 
and  the  great  rural  productive  areas  of  the  nation,  and 
‘to  bind  the  States  together  in  a common  brotherhood 
and  thus  perpetuate  and  preserve  the  Union.’  ” 

Charles  H.  Davis, 

President  National  Highways  Association. 

[The  Manufacturers  Record  is  glad  to  give  space 
to  this  statement  of  Mr.  Davis,  though  we  do  not  fully 
agree  with  all  his  views,  especially  with  those  which 
refer  to  the  railroad  embargo  on  freight  as  “arbitrary” 
and  to  the  fact  that  under  private  ownership  railroads 
must  continue  inefficient.  Did  Mr,  Davis  never  see  the 
postoffice  facilities  of  the  Government  swamped  at 
Christmas  wdth  more  business  than  could  be  expedi- 
tiously handled,  and  has  he  never  found  slow  delivery 
of  mail  at  other  times?  If  not,  he  should  get  into  the 
newspaper  business  awhile. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  ceaseless  war  made  by  the 
National  Government  against  railroads,  as  illustrated 
in  the  efforts  of  the  Postoffice  Department  to  rob  the 
roads  in  a way  that  would  not  be  tolerated  among  pri- 
vate business  concerns,  and  in  many  other  ways  the 
Government  made  it  practically  impossible  for  years 
for  the  roads  to  secure  the  capital  for  the  extensions 
needed  and  which  the  officers  fully  understood.  They 
were,  however,  helpless  because  the  people  of  the  State 
and  National  governments  had  made  the  getting  of  new 
capital  in  large  quantity  an  impossibility. — Editor 
Manctacturebs  Record.] 

The  above  article  with  editorial  coiunient  re- 
printed from  Manufacturers  Record,  issue  of 
February  24,  IDIG. 


“Elm\vood,”  Cambridge,  Mass.,  February  29,  1916. 
Editor  Manufaciurcre  Record: 

Permit  me  to  rejoin  and  explain.  The  embargo  of  our 
railroads  would  seem  to  be  properly  designated  as  “arbi- 
trary” because  under  the  law  they  have  no  legal  right 
to  refuse  either  the  acceptance  or  prompt  carriage  of 
passengers,  freight  or  other  commodities.  The  postoffice 
never  refuses  to  receive  what  it  undertakes  to  trans- 
port. The  railroads  have  and  do  as  to  freight,  but 
would  hardly  take  the  risk  of  such  refusal  in  their  pas- 
senger service.  The  postoffice  is  sometimes  slow,  and 
so  are  the  railroads  upon  w^hich  the  postoffice  service 
is  more  or  less  dependent.  The  railroads  refuse  freight 
when  asked  to  carry  a comparatively  small  per  cent,  of 
increase.  The  postoffice  takes  all  that  is  offered,  which 
at  some  times,  like  Christmas,  exceeds  the  regular  traffic 
by  several  fold  and  yet  is  delivered  within  a reasonable 
time — and  never  refuses  acceptance  or  transportation. 

Such  expressions  as  “this  is  no  criticism  of  them, 
their  owners  or  their  management,”  and  “poor  things, 
they  have  done  the  best  they  could  under  adverse  condi- 
tions over  which  they  have  but  little  control,”  should 
absolve  me  from  the  charge  of  saying  “that  under  pri- 
vate ownership  railroads  must  continue  inefficient.”  As 
a matter  of  fact,  our  railroads  are  wonderful  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  have  been  fearfully  handicapped  in 
many  more  ways  than  those  enumerated  by  you,  Mr. 
Editor.  No  one  admires  what  they  have  done  more  than 
the  writer.  ’ Charles  II,  Davis. 


ROAD  BUILDERS. 

Sand  Clay  road  builders  would  build  many  miles ! 

So  would  Gravel  road  builders ! 

Hut  so  would  Broken  Stone  road  builders ! 

And  likewise  Asphalt  road  builders! 

While  Tar  road  builders  would  get  their  share  ! 

And  Bituminous  road  builders  likewise  theirs  I 
With  Bitulithic  road  builders  in  the  running ! 

Concrete  road  builders  might  beat  them  all ! 

If  it  were  not  for  Brick  road  builders  getting  some! 

And  Stone  Block  road  builders  what  they  can  I 

Blit  then  Wood  Block  road  builders  would  claim  a share  ! 

While  the  Oil  road  builders  would  take  all  the  rest ! 

And  finally,  for  every  mile  of  National  Highways  built, 
there  would  spring  up  ten  miles  of  State.  County,  and 
Town  roads  that  can  not  and  will  not  otherwise  be  built. 
But  after  all,  the  road  userN,  one  hundred  millions  of  them. 

The  People  of  the  United  States  are  demaudins 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAYS  AND  GOOD  ROADS 
EA'ERYWHERE 

which  will  “bind  the  States  together  in  a common  brother- 
hood, and  thus  perpetuate  and  preserve  the  UiUon.” 

To  this  end  is  pledged  the 

National  nigh^ays  Association, 


Town  or 
Township  Roads 


State  Highways, 
County  Roads, 
Township  Roads 


